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will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative > the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal! will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 


T:.. Society's ambition is to make itself a rea! force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada betier known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography— historical, 





physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal end in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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Forest management. 

Before a forest area is cut, crews 
go out into the woods with maps 
and instruments to take samples, 
count the trees, and note the 
topography of the land. This is 
the “Cruiser” with notebook, 
chain and aerial maps. 


The Forests of Canada 


by H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 


Photographs by NFB, Capital Press, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 


Was Cartier, Frobisher, Cham- 
plain and other European explorers sailed 
westward across the Atlantic, they were 
looking for a short route to the riches of 
India and China. It was their hope that by 
sailing west they could reduce the time and 
the perils involved in the long voyage by 
sea and land that was at that time necessary 
to transport the exotic luxuries of the Orient 
to the active markets of an expanding 
Europe. 

Their primary interest was in gold, spices, 
ivory, jewels and the art treasures of the 
eastern craftsmen; what they found was a 
harsh and rugged land with little evidence 
of wealth and less of civilization, with few 
products of immediate interest to their 
European tastes, and covered with extensive 
forests. 

Heavy stands of pine and spruce and hard- 
woods threw a green cover over the American 
mainland and over its attendant islands from 
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the humid beaches of the Caribbean north 
to the worn and beaten rocks of the Labrador 

a cover broken only by the occasional 
river, and by rough promontories so swept 
by water and wind that even fir and pine 
were seldom able to find sustenance and 
foothold. 

Although lamenting that they had discov- 
ered so inhospitable a land, the French and 
British explorers continued nevertheless to 
send their probing vessels into every bay 
and estuary along the scarred and ragged 
coast. Gradually a small trade in furs de- 
veloped, but at first only an occasional use 
was found for the primary products of the 
forest. 

Early in the seventeenth century the first 
settlers arrived in Canada, and along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence trees were cut 
and their roots grubbed out in order to open 
the soil for the production of wheat, corn, 


turnips and other farm products essential to 























Excluding the Northwest Territories, Labrador and the Yukon, almost sixty per cent of Canada is 
forest land. Of this about half (approximately 660,000 sq. miles) is classed as a productive area. 


the maintenance of an established commun- 
ity. These transplanted Europeans soon be- 
gan to take an active interest in the uses 
and values to be derived from the forests 
by which they were surrounded. 

Among the first and most obvious of these 





uses was the provision of logs and timber for 
the construction of homes and barns and 
other buildings. The value of the forests for 
the building and repairing of ships was also 
soon recognized and during colonial days the 
French, and later the British, administra- 
tions passed ordinances reserving all oak and 
pine trees for the use of their navies. As a 
result there gradually developed a small but 
promising industry in what are now the 
Maritime Provinces and along the St. Law- 
rence in the preparation of planking, spars 
and masts for naval purposes. With the lim- 
itless resources available it is not surprising 
that the government of New France was 


soon encouraging the use of North American 


timber not only by the French navy but for 


At the School of Forestry, Fredericton, N.B., 
students mark trees for cutting. In this way 
useless or diseased trees are weeded out. 
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The big timber. A high-rigger in British Col- 
umbia climbs a tree after “topping” it, to hang 
a pass block for rigging. This is the first step 
in rigging a spar tree. 


A sure-footed British Columbia logger performs 
the dangerous task of adjusting cables and gear 
on Douglas fir logs. Output of the camps and 
mills of British Columbia constitutes one-half 
of all the lumber produced in Canada. 















































civilian vessels and ordinary commercial 
trade as well. As early as 1606 a barque and 
a pinnace were built and launched at Port 
Royal in Nova Scotia. These were the first 
vessels built north of Mexico and they took 
to the water fourteen years before the May- 
flower arrived in America—with her inex- 
haustible load of furniture and ancestors. It 
is perhaps only fair to add that the only 
description we have of the first ship built in 
Canada characterized her as “‘leaky”’. 

In addition to the construction of build- 
ings and ships the early settlers in Canada 
were soon using the local wood for the manu- 
facture of fences, palisades, furniture and 
sleighs. And it was, of course, the only 
accessible fuel. 

As the population of Canada grew, as set- 
tlement spread and industry expanded, as 
trade with the Old World ramified and accel- 
erated, the value of the forest resources of 
America began to receive wider recognition. 
Less complaint was heard of the failure to 
discover a western route to the Orient and 
more attention was paid to the possibility 
of making profits from the unfolding riches 
of the New World. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a result of increasing malpractices 
in the use of timber grants, the Colonial 
government reserved all Canadian commer- 
cial wood lands to the Crown and sought to 
control the situation by adopting a policy 
of granting licences to cut timber. But as 
the policy was not adequately enforced, it 
was still possible for unscrupulous persons 
to make small down-payments for the pur- 
chase or lease of land, to strip it of its forest 
wealth and then forfeit it to the Crown. In 
this way the predatory operator was able 
to avoid the payment of a reasonable return 
for his exploitation of the public domain. 
This inexcusable plundering finally aroused 
the government to the enforcement of its 
licencing system—a system that has ever 
since been a distinctive feature of the man- 
agement of Canadian forest areas. Today 
over ninety per cent of Canada’s forest land 
is owned by the Crown—about eighty acres 
for every adult Canadian. 
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Stacked wood at Vancouver, B.C., awaits shipment abroad. Canada’s total exports in 1949 were 
valued at $2,993,000,000. Thirty per cent or 875,300,000 of these dollars were realized from 
the sale of forest products. 


The Napoleonic Wars, which brought so 
much mixed good and evil to Europe 150 
years ago, contributed directly and iargely 
to the development of the lumbe. industry 
in Canada. By 1808 Napoleon had succeeded 
in cutting Great Britain off from her accus- 
tomed sources of wood, the Baltic States 
and Russia. As a result the government in 
London turned to the North American col- 
onies and by the establishment of a favour- 
able customs differential, as well as by pro- 
viding a large, demanding and profitable 
market, stimulated a great increase in the 
output of hewn and squared timber. As a 
result of the contacts made at this time, 
Canadian lumber established a firm position 
in the British market. As the industrial revo- 
lution spread its pall of black smoke over 
the English towns and countryside, Cana- 
dian pit props were ordered in ever-increas- 
ing quantities for the coal mines of York- 


shire and Glamorgan; Canadian timber was 
required to build the hovels and tenements 
of the dispossessed and the town and country 
homes of the new aristocracy of cotton, coal, 
iron and beer. 

It was at this time also that Eastern 
Canada began to participate actively in the 
China trade. Not only was there a demand 
for North American lumber in a China that 
had gone a long way towards the complete 
destruction of its own forest resources, but 
the general exchange of goods between the 
China coast and the eastern shores of North 
America required new vessels to transport 
the commodities of trade. This was the day 
of the China clippers and although these 
lean, swift and beautiful racers of the sea 
are generally associated with New England, 
many of the best of them were, in fact, the 
product of the little shipyards of Nova Seotia 
and New Brunswick. 
























































































In addition to the growth of overseas trade 
the Canadian lumber industry was stimu- 
lated early in the nineteenth century by 
growing demands resulting from the expan- 
sion of population into the middle western 
areas of the United States. It soon became 
apparent that the building of modern towns 
and cities in the great central plains would 
require quantities of wood exceeding any- 
thing that could be supplied by the New 
England and other Appalachian forests. As 
a result, lumber from Upper and Lower 
Canada was soon being shipped across the 
border and finding markets all the way from 
New York to the Dakotas. 

— a ~» In 1859 occurred the most important single 
event in the history of the Canadian forest 
industry. In that year Angus Logan per- 
fected his process for the manufacture of 
wood pulp and of paper from the pulp. In 
a comparatively short time soda pulp and 
sulphite mills were operating in Eastern 
Canada. The British, American and domestic 
markets provided an almost insatiable de- 
mand for pulp and paper, and by the end 
of the century, in spite of the heavy capital 
costs involved, over fifty mills were operating 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The year 1914 was memorable in the his- 
tory of the lumber industry in British Col- 
umbia. In that vear the Panama Canal was 
opened to commercial service. Prior to that 
time there had been some trading in spars 
and masts and squared lumber with China, 
and there had even been some shipments of 
fir and cedar from Vancouver Island around 
the Horn to the United Kingdom. Apart 
from Vancouver Island, sawmills were estab- 
lished in the Fraser Valley, in Barclay Sound 
and in Burrard Inlet where the community 
successively known as Gastown, Granville 
and Vancouver rapidly attained size-—and 
a measure of respectability. It was in the 
Vancouver area, incidentally, that Jeremiah 


These pictures at Petawawa, Ontario, one of the 
five Forest Experiment Stations maintained by 
the federal Forestry Branch, show, from top to 
bottom: 


Checking meteorological instruments so that 
trends can be related to compute fire hazard. 


Testing the moisture absorption of wood chips 
to help determine the degree of fire hazard. 


Inspecting seedlings. Future Canadians will 
owe a debt to the skill of today’s forest engineer. 
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At Petawawa, pump truck designed by staff is ideal for small roadside fires. System of road 


building makes entire area accessible. Staff must protect 92.6 square miles of sample plots and 
timber stands. Program of experiment and research began 30 years ago. 
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Rogers used camels in his logging operations. 

But when the Panama Canal eliminated 
the necessity of rounding the Cape in order 
to reach the markets of the United Kingdom 
and the eastern seaboard of North America, 
the tremendous and readily accessible stands 
of timber in British Columbia entered world 
trade in a really effective way for the first 
time. Cedar, Sitka spruce and, above all, 
Douglas fir found ready markets in the 
countries bordering the Atlantic Ocean. As 
a result, the forest industries grew and pros- 
pered. Today the output of the camps and 


mills of British Columbia constitutes one- 
half of all the lumber produced in Canada. 

The Dominion Forest Service*, with the 
assistance of provincial authorities, com- 
pleted in 1949 its latest inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada. 

In spite of the tremendous demands that 
have been made on the wood supplies of 
this country over the last three centuries, 
and more particularly during the last fifty 
years, and in spite of the increasing ravages 
of fire and disease, very large parts of Canada 
‘an still be described as forested areas. Tak- 


*Now the Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development 











Field studies at the Petawawa Station comple- 
ment scientific work of the Forest Products 
Laboratories in Ottawa. Poplar logs cut on the 
station are on the way to the laboratories for 
experimental purposes. 


ing the country as a whole, something over 
one-third of the land surface of Canada is 
under forest cover. Excluding the Northwest 
Territories, Labrador and the Yukon, almost 
60 per cent of Canada is forest land. Of this 
about half, or something like 660,000 square 
miles, is classed as a productive area. Of 
this productive area, 26 per cent is in Ontario, 
26 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, 29 per 
cent in Quebec, 13 per cent in British Col- 
umbia, and the remainder in the Maritimes 
and the island of Newfoundland. 

In all it is estimated that there are about 
130,000 million cubic feet of accessible and 
60,000 

mer- 


merchantable softwood and about 


million cubic feet of accessible and 
chantable hardwood presently available in 
Canada. Over 80 per cent of our accessible 
softwood is divided among spruce, balsam 
fir, jack pine and lodgepole pine. Three- 
quarters of the accessible hardwood consists 
of poplar and white birch. Making no allow- 
ance for new growth the depletion of our 
great forest resources proceeds at a rate of 
more than 3,000 million cubic feet of tim- 
ber per year. 

It is a significant fact that we do not know 
whether Canada’s accessible forests are being 
depleted more rapidly than they are growing. 
This situation is due to the size and dis- 
tribution of our forest areas, the large num- 
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Scientists at the Forest Products Laboratories 
work on problems presented to them by the for- 
estry industry. Here a load of lumber is removed 
from the experimental! kiln in the Lumber Sea- 
soning Division. 


ber of tree species, and the variety of forest 
types and sites that must be considered. 

Although we are unable to give a specific 
estimate of our forest balance sheet, some 
pertinent comments may be made. In cer- 
tain areas we are cutting far in excess of 
annual growth. The size of our sawlogs is, 
on the average, decreasing. We are logging 
farther and farther away from the centres 
of operation, with resultant increasing trans- 
portation costs. Our losses from fire, insects, 
and disease are enormous, averaging close 
to three-quarters of a billion cubic feet a 
year. Certainly there is no cause for com- 
placency as we contemplate our forest re- 
serves and our present method and rate of 
exploitation. 

But in spite of human waste and natural 
disaster, in spite of the expanding and legit- 
imate utilization of our forest areas, Canada 
has greater forest resources than any other 
country in the world except the Soviet Union 
and Brazil. 

The extent of our forests is a matter of 
the utmost significance for the future of the 
industry and of the Canadian economy as 
a whole. Our country and the world today 
need timber and other forest products to a 
degree never before approached in human 
history. As a result of the general increase 
in literacy and in the efficiency of modern 








Durability of wooden packing containers is 
tested in this rotating hazard machine. The 
condition of the sample container after receiv- 
ing this severe punishment will determine its 
commercial usefulness. 


presses, the demand for paper is almost in- 
satiable, although the financial resources 
necessary to pay even for current orders 
are not always available. In addition, the 
world devoted the years between 1939 and 
1945 to a concentrated campaign of physical 
destruction that has no parallel in the his- 
tory of this planet. As a result, almost every 
country in Europe and many of the coun- 
tries of Asia are faced with problems of 
rebuilding that will occupy them for the 
next half century. 

To these conditions must be added cer- 
tain further facts. In even the most highly 
developed countries there is a great and in- 
creasing demand for better conditions of life 
for a large part of the national communities. 
Fundamental to this demand is the need for 
improved housing. The knowledge of and 
the demand for greater amenities have 
spread to and through the people of many 
of what we think of as the backward coun- 
tries. The radio, the motion picture, the 
printed word and the Christian philosophy 
have fertilized the seeds of legitimate dis- 
content in every corner of the world. And 
in the words of the Chinese proverb, “there 


is no greater pain than discontent”’. 

Under the direction of the United Nations 
the 
famous Point Four, a conscious effort is being 


and stimulus of President Truman’s 





Long-term tests for railroad ties is one type of 
scientific service carried out to aid the trans- 
port industry. This tie is entering the cylinder 
for creosoting in the Wood Preservation Labor- 
atories. 


made to meet at least some of these new 
and expanding demands. The impact on the 
forest industries of the world of any material 
progress in this field will be immediate and 
tremendous. The present rate of production 
is inadequate to meet even the present con- 
scious and specific needs and desires of the 
nations that are sufficiently advanced to 
make their requirements known. 

What is needed in most cases, of course, 
is some method of finding the funds with 
which to pay for the required commodities. 
But given peace, or an approximation to 
peace—for in the words of Emerson, “trade 
is a plant which grows wherever there is 
peace’’—it is reasonable to assume that an 
increasing number of people in an increasing 
number of countries will be able to make 
their demands for forest products effective 
through the acquisition of the necessary 
funds. 

The forest industry in Canada began when 
a settler first chopped down a tree and traded 
it with a neighbour for a muskrat skin, a little 
gunpowder, or perhaps a venison steak. 
Today the field is wider and the process is 
somewhat more complicated. 

Working on the forest resources described 
above, in 1950 about 350,000 Canadian men 
and women are using some of the most spec- 
ialized and complicated techniques of a scien- 
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Thermosetting resins 
which possess exceptional 
adhesive qualities make 
excellent bonding mate- 
rials. Their use in plywood 
results in a superior prod- 
uct. Veneer, assembled 
into sandwich form with 
resin adhesive between 
the plies, is transferred to 
the platens of a hydraulic 
hot press which sets the 
resin and completes the 
process of lamination. 














Veneer, peeled by the 
lathe from logs bolts, is 
scanned by the operator 
at the clipping table 
where it is cut accord 
ing to grade by dro- 
knife. Graded sheets 
being stacked in back. 
ground will next be 
dried 


Testing a scale model of a 
glued, laminated wooden 
arch, in the Forest Products 
Laboratories, Ottawa. 
Arches of the type shown 
are suitable for supporting 
the roofs of large build- 
ings. Lamination makes 
possible the use of shorter 
lengths of wood, effects 
economy in operation 
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tific civilization to produce a wide variety 
of wood and paper products. Annual pro- 
duction includes 5,300 million board feet of 
lumber, 7,700,000 tons of pulp and 6,900,000 
tons of paper. Three out of every five news- 
paper pages published anywhere in the world 
originate in Canada. 

The net value of Canadian wood products 
has been estimated in recent vears at one 
and a quarter billion dollars, or roughly $92 
for every resident of this country. 

In addition to the 350,000 persons who 
are directly dependent upon forest industry 
payrolls, there is a much greater number of 
others whose employment and welfare are 
dependent, in whole or in part, on the health 
and activity of the forest industry. About 
$20 out of every $100 of Canadian income 
is derived from our trees. 

Canada depends more directly than almost 
any other country in the world on the main- 
tenance of a free, active and inclusive foreign 
trade. We are not self-sufficient—nor near it. 
It is for this reason that Canadian represen- 
tatives have taken so prominent a part in 
the deliberations of the International Trade 
Organization and of other bodies that have 
been established to foster the growth of mul- 
tilateral trade, to facilitate the transfer of 
commodities between nations by the reduc- 
tion of exchange and tariff barriers, and to 
seek the elimination of exclusive, prejudicial 
or unfair trading practices. We, beyond all 
other peoples, have a direct and concrete 
interest in the maintenance of a freely trad- 
ing world. For Canada today, as for Britain 
in the days of Disraeli, freedom of trade is 
not just a principle, it is a necessity. 

There are many things that we must im- 
port from other markets. In order to do this 
we must sell abroad, and of all our salable 
goods, wood and wood products are the most 
important. Canada’s total exports abroad in 
the vear 1948 were valued at $3,075,000,000. 


At the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada in Montreal, the Federal Government 
has joined with McGill University and the Pulp 
and Paper Association of Canada in establish- 
ing a centre for the study of fundamental prob- 
lems of a specialized and highly important 
branch of this industry. 


THE FORESTS OF CANADA 


One-third of these dollars came from the 
sale of forest products. 

Reference should also be made to the in- 
direct values derived from our forest re- 
sources, particularly their importance from 
the standpoint of soil conservation and water 
control. It is more economic in many in- 
stances to develop and protect the forest 
cover essential to the storage of water than 
to build down-stream dams and reservoirs 
for flood control. 

A national asset of this importance should 
receive the concentrated attention not only 
of those directly engaged in its processes but 
of the business community as a whole, of 
our scientific foundations and universities, 
of our financial institutions, and of govern- 
ments. Here is one field in which everyone 
can and should co-operate. 

In spite of improved techniques, the pro- 
ductive problems in Canada are increasing 
rather than decreasing in difficulty. Acces- 
sible virgin forests are now almost unknown 
over vast areas of this country. Second- 
growth stands are being increasingly cut over 
where this is possible within the accessible 
areas. Costs of production are high; and the 
efficiency of labour has not always kept pace 
with the improvements: in machinery and 
techniques. Inroads by forest insects and 
disease are increasing rather than declining 
and the hazards from fire have been grad- 


ually enlarged as a result of the growth of 








population and of the increased mobility of 
that population. 

These conditions and related circum- 
stances have made it increasingly clear that 
the industry must apply to its operations 
the lessons of experience—including, above 
all, the lesson of self-control. Better methods 
of processing, both in the field and in the 
mill, are essential if we are to end the un- 
happy situation in which fifty per cent of 
every tree cut in Canada is lost in waste. 
Governments must co-operate by insisting 
on better rules for the conduct of the in- 
dustry in order to restrain the careless, the 
wasteful and the predatory elements that 
are to be found in every human association. 


Wood builds a northern 
community. This house 
will be home for a Fed. 
eral Government em- 
ployee at Fort Smith, 
N.W.T., on the Slave 


River. 


The skill of the scientist must be devoted 
more and more intensively to the problems 
created by the pests and diseases with which 
our forests are constantly threatened and 


occasionally scourged. 
One task in which industry, government 
and public opinion can co-operate effectively 


is the effort to reduce our losses from forest 
fire. Nineteen hundred years ago Seneca was 
teaching this lesson when he wrote, “In a 
moment the ashes are made, but a forest is 
a long time growing.” His warning has not 
been sufficiently heeded. It is estimated that 
today Canada loses approximately $5,000,- 
000 a year as the direct result of the destruc- 
tion of merchantable timber, and an ad- 


Since the days of the China clipper ship-building has been a tradition in the Maritime Provinces. 





Plastics and resins are important in modern 


industry. 





















Checking the pitch of 
blades for aircraft pro- 
pellers in a Winnipeg 
factory. 


Above, right:— 
Boat-building in Edmon- 
ton. Boats and canoes 
are built with three lay- 
ers of wood. Inside and 
outside layers are birch, 
middle layer is bass- 
wood. 








A far cry from the log furniture of the first French and British settlers 


are these modern samples accepted by the National Gallery for 
inclusion in the Canadian Design Index. 


ditional $1,000,000 is spent in fighting the 
fires. Fire consumes almost half as much 
wood as is needed to keep our pulp and 
paper mills operating. But it is not only the 
immediate financial loss that makes fire the 
menace that it is to the future of the forest 
industry. More important still is the destruc- 
tion of the young growth, the serious effect 
that fire produces on the soil, and the way 
in which it often leads to the permanent 
denudation of rich forest lands by allowing 
floods and other forms of erosion by wind 
and water to put a permanent end to pro- 
ductivity. Here we must concentrate on pub- 
lic education. Science will aid in reducing 
the many causes of forest fires and in com- 
batting those that do take place, but it is 
only an increased public appreciation of the 
waste and danger involved that will bring 
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about a substantial reduction of the large 
annual loss that now takes place as a result 
of human carelessness. ““Want of care,”’ said 
Benjamin Franklin, “does us more damage 
than want of knowledge.” 

In seeking solutions for the problems with 
which the forest industries are faced, it is 
quite clear that we must depend increasingly 
on the contribution of the scientist and tech- 
nician. To the forest engineer we must look 
for the devising of new methods of cutting, 
handling, processing, utilization. Tremen- 
dous advances have already been recorded 
in these fields but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that new techniques or further refine- 
ments of processes already adopted, are be- 
yond the competence of as skilled and re- 
sourceful a group of men as are to be found 
in any industrial activity. 
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The contribution to be expected from the 
social scientists is more varied in scope, less 
tangible in some of its possible results, but 
perhaps even more important in its ultimate 
effect on the health and activity of the in- 
dustry as a whole. The contribution of the 
economist, of course, is relatively clear. It 
is his duty to forecast market trends, to 
evaluate the effect of changes in tariff sched- 
ules, exchange and interest rates, trade pol- 
icies and other governmental programs or 
activities which affect world or domestic 
markets, and to study the procedures by 
which the forest industry can take the most 
effective advantage of immediate or pros- 
pective changes in the economic and political 
framework within which it must, from time 
to time, operate. 

But the economist is not the only one of 
the social scientists whose specialized know]l- 
edge and skills can be turned to industrial 
advantage. The psychologist and the sociolo- 
gist each has a contribution to make, par- 
ticularly in the realms of personnel admin- 
istration and public relations. 

Fundamental to the whole problem of the 
continued progress of the forest industry is 
the work of the natural scientists. This, 
moreover, is a field in which government 
and industry must, and do most effectively, 
co-operate. The extent and variety of the 
areas and forms of research, and the cost 
inevitably involved, are of such an order as 
to make it impossible for the industry to 
handle this matter alone. Moreover, because 
of the value of the industry to the country 
as a whole and—to put it on a most prac- 
tical level—because of the tax returns that 
the governments receive from the industry, 
it is appropriate that governments should 
participate, and even lead the way, in pro- 
viding research facilities and scientific per- 
sonnel to ensure that the forest industries 
of Canada receive every assistance that it 
is possible for the chemist, biologist, phys- 
icist or silviculturist to provide. Every penny 
spent wisely on research is likely to prove 
a dollar earned. Casting the bread of cur- 
rency on the waters of research is likely to 
prove a very beneficial form of exercise. 
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In the two Federal Forest Products Labor- 
atories in Vancouver and Ottawa, the Federal 
Government has provided facilities for re- 
search in timber mechanics, wood chemistry, 
wood utilization and a large number of re- 
lated activities. In the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada, the Govern- 
ment has joined with McGill University and 
with the Pulp and Paper Association of 
Canada in establishing a centre for the study 
of fundamental problems of a specialized 
and exceedingly important branch of the 
industry. 

In five Forest Experiment Stations estab- 
lished in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta, provision is made 
for the conduct of extensive investigations 
into techniques of forest protection and sil- 
vicultural practice. 

Finally, at the departmental headquarters 
in Ottawa, units of the Forestry Branch have 
been set up to direct the work of the Service 
in Forest Economics, Air Surveys, Forest 
Protection and Silvicultural Research. 

It should be emphasized that in all these 
activities the Forestry Branch maintains the 
closest and most cordial relationship with 
the provincial authorities operating in the 
same fields, and with the various branches 
of the industry itself. Ottawa does not need 
ownership or direct authority in order to 
make an effective contribution. Co-operation 
is a far more attractive word than dictation. 
It is also a more efficient method of doing 
business. 

Within the last year the Federal Govern- 
ment has given very specific evidence of its 
interest in the development of the forest in- 
dustry of Canada and its determination to 
pursue a positive and progressive policy in 
its relationship thereto. On the 10th of 
December, 1949, royal assent was given to 
the Canada Forestry Act which will now 
provide a firm legislative basis for federal 
participation in every field of forest devel- 
opment and wood utilization. Under the 
terms of this Act, the Federal Government 
may enter into arrangements with provinces, 
industrial organizations, research founda- 
tions or individuals for almost any purpose 








In 1859 occurred the most important single event in the history of the Canadian forest industry 

—Angus Logan perfected his process for the manufacture of wood pulp and of paper from the 

pulp. Today three out of every five newspaper pages published anywhere in the world originate 
in Canadian mills, such as this one at Powell River, B.C. 


that may be felt to contribute to the national 
welfare through the development of the 
forest resources. 

But we are at the beginning rather than 
the end of this road. In the vistas being 
opened by the specialists in wood chemistry, 
for example, can be discovered a whole new 
field of industrial progress. By the magic of 
chemistry, wood has already been used to 
provide high protein cattle fodder, fur coats, 
potable liquor, and hamburg steaks. And 
these possibilities refer only to the cellulose 
component of wood. 

Lignin is considered by many scientists to 
offer even greater opportunities for future 
useful exploitation. When the full possibil- 


ities of lignin chemistry are applied, the end 
products of wood chemical plants will in- 
crease by 50 per cent without requiring a 
single extra ton of wood. It should make 
the entire processing operation more profit- 
able and reduce unit costs so that economic 
production will be possible for the many 
products of these new industries. 

Firmly established on the basis of sound 
scientific research, and enlightened, progres- 
sive business management, strengthened by 
governmental co-operation and encourage- 
ment, sustained by a permanent and expand- 
ing world-wide demand, the forest industries 
of Canada can face the future with reasoned 
confidence and buoyant hope. 
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Car packed and ready 
for the road. The 1949 
party at Biarritz. “ 
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If Youth Wishes To Travel 


P. M. ROBERTSON-FORTAY 


by C. 


Ti teens are a good time to start 
serious travelling. This impressionable age is 
one of the most advantageous periods in 
which to sow the seeds of internationalism 
and tolerance, to create an interest in 
languages and geography, and to build and 
encourage the right kind of confidence and 
self-assurance. The importance of seeing how 
other races live and have their being, and of 
the 


political, social and economic problems with 


making young people conscious of 


which the world is beset, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Further, the ‘toughening up 
process’ produced by living under strange 
and sometimes hard conditions, is a very 
satisfactory method of training the young 
to overcome difficulties, and to make the 
best of their lot. 

The object in the following article is to 
try to give those who wish to travel some 
ideas as to how it may be accomplished at 


reasonable cost by automobile. During the 
taken 
parties, consisting of four boys, to distant 


past few summers, I have several 





Photographs by the author 


areas at very low cost. The most recent trip, 
illustrated by the pictures in this article, was 
to northern, western and southern Europe 
with four Canadian schoolboys, ranging in 
ages from fourteen to seventeen. There is no 
reason why older people should not travel 
in a similar manner, but they must be 
prepared, for sake of travel, to put up with 
discomforts of a physical nature and 
monotony of diet. 

A word here about the method of selection 
of my party might be of interest. It is not 
easy to find a group of boys or adults who 
will get on together with the minimum 
amount of friction while living for several 
months in the rather cramped quarters of 
an automobile. There are certain definite 
characteristics which are looked for in the 
choice of personnel. The first and most 
important factor is compatibility of tempera- 
ment. To this attribute should be added 
cleanliness, intelligence, reliability and a 
good physique. For example, a boy who is 
not a restful sleeper, may upset other boys 
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On the espk nade 


SCENES FROM TH 1949 


Top row:— 
The car hoisted aboard. 
Sunrise breakfast in a chilly field. 


Center left:—Striking camp in the 
Pyrenees. 


Left:—At home or abroad, there is 
always washing up to be done. 
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e espk nade at Biarritz 


TH 1949 TRIP IN EUROPE 


Top row:— 
Elevenses. 
Time to get up 


Center right: — The aluminum 
cooking set in use near Hendaye. 


Right:—Roadside camp in Swit- 
zerland 












The western facade of Notre Dame, Paris. This 
magnificent early Gothic building was begun 
in the twelfth century and completed in the 
fourteenth century. 


and spoil a trip. Again, a boy who has other 
than a normal aversion to washing, can 
alienate his companions. A boy who eats 
more than his share of the rations soon 
becomes unpopular to say the least. This 
will suffice to show the care necessary in 


the selection of a party. 





A view of the New Troca- 
dero, near the base of the 
Eiftel Tower, in Paris. 








The Eiffel Tower, Paris. This 984-foot tower was 
created by Alexandre Eiffel for the Exposition 
in 1889. It now contains meteorological and 
radio stations. 


As my trip progresses, the boys are given 
more and more responsibilities and duties. 
They are sent shopping in pairs, then alone, 
even though they cannot speak the language. 
The final experience is a trip which each boy 
has to make either by himself or with 
another boy. He is given the money required, 
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A waterway in the ca- 
thedral town of Char- 
tres, 419 miles south- 
west of Paris. The stag- 
nant canal provides a 


convenient 


if not a 


hygienic drainage sys- 


tem. 


and has to travel by himself a distance of 
several hundred miles through a foreign 
country. This experiment has proved to be 
worth its weight in gold, and is in a large 
measure responsible for creating in the boy 
self-assurance and confidence in his own 
ability to carry a project through to a 
successful conclusion; it is, in fact, one of 
the highlights of the trip as far as the boy 


is concerned! 


Type of Automobile 
In the spring of 1947, I bought a second- 
hand Chrysler ““New Yorker” sedan, a 1941 
condition. My 
selection of a car proved to be one of the 


model in almost perfect 
best I could have made, for, in more than 


60,000 miles, it sustained only five punctures 


and just once had to be towed to a garage, 


with slight carburettor trouble. This car had 


been over some of the worst roads in the 


A Jurassic limestone out- 
crop of the Pyrenees is 
responsible for this forma- 
tion a few miles north of 
Hendaye. Inclination of 
strata and wave under- 
cutting created the odd 
beach. 





































water supply. 


world, crossed some of the highest passes, 
traversed deserts, and had been through 
some of the greatest climatic extremes. The 
reason all these facts are mentioned is to 
emphasize the importance of investing in a 
first class automobile if my mode of travel 
is to be adopted by others who wish to 
travel far, with the 
maximum comfort. In the subsequent par- 


yet cheaply, and 


agraphs I intend to outline as briefly as 
possible what might de described as “Advice 
to the Traveller’ in an effort to answer my 
most often-asked questions, ““How do you 
do it?” and “What advice can you give 
us for our trip ?” 


Inland Spanish towns are built at the foot of hills to be near 
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A goatherd with his 


Visas, Restrictions and Currency 


It is not easy in these days of controls and 
restrictions to know how to go about making 
the initial arrangements for a trip which is 
not organized by a tourist agency. I shall 
therefore give such information as I consider 
necessary for a private travel project by 
automobile. A few months before the trip 
is due to begin, new finance restrictions may 
be enforced. It is essential to be in touch 
with the current regulations from the foreign 
department in a bank’s head office. It is no 
use depending upon a branch for up-to-date 
currency amendments. As to the countries 
to which a person may travel, this informa- 
tion should be obtained from the respective 
consulates, and it should be noted that visas 
may only be valid for a limited period, and 
sometimes expire before a country is reached. 
For the type of travel I recommend, the 
“plusieurs voyages” visa is the most satis- 
factory. The transit visa is usually of too 
short duration when travelling by car. 

Cost of Travel by Automobile 

The budget naturally determines the place 
and the distance, but when passengers are 
carried (I usually carry four) expenses can 
be shared. In 1949 a party of four, paying a 
fifth person’s expenses, were able to go to 
almost any part of the world for $6.00 a 
day per capita. This figure does not include 
the cost of transporting an automobile, 


Bullfight in Spain. The mounted picador draws 
blood with his lance before the matador enters 
the ring. 
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kon th arid Interior Plateau of Spain. 





facilities. 
or the cost of sea passages, but it does 
account for all living expenses, running 


150 
miles travelling distance a day. Some of the 


costs, repairs, sightseeing, and about 


photographs will illustrate the method of 


living in order to manage on this very 
low figure. 
Personal Equipment 

Very important to the success of a trip is 
the right selection of equipment. A car’s space 
is extremely limited and nothing superfluous 
may be carried. On all my tours I have 
that bed to 
himself. This is solved by use of safari beds 
stretched on 


insisted each person has a 


which are made of canvas 
metal runners, standing about eight inches 
off the ground. They are of very light weight 
and may be rolled almost as compactly as an 
umbrella. The metal legs are of special 


advantage as insects rarely seem to climb 


them. The next important thing is the 
sleeping bag. I have found the best type to 
be the army blanket with zip fastener, 


inside a poplin waterproof bag also with 
zip. These may be obtained at an army 
surplus store for a few dollars. An inflatable 
pillow is an adjunct to sleeping comfort. 
Pneumatic mattresses are not recommended 
as they are too easily punctured in packing, 
and they usually take too much wind to 
inflate! 


pyjamas are a boon to a good sleep but they 


A warm pair and a cool pair of 


Motor roads through the Pyrenees follow deep 
limestone gorges. 


iY 


A fourteenth century Spanish horse-trough provides washing 


are not essential. Clothing requirements may 
be left to the individual. Khaki drill shorts 
are recommended for European travel 
(except in Spain), and drill longs may be 


substituted for the shorts at night or when 


the mosquitoes are bad. Each member of my 
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The castle of Carcassonne is a restoration of the very ancient double-walled fortress which was 


destroyed by the Black Prince in 1355. It guards the route between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic in southern France. 


party carried one good set of clothing, 
although it was hardly ever worn. Because of 
the shortage of water in many parts of 
Europe, Africa, and even western America, 
at least three changes of everyday clothing 
should be taken. As far as shoes are con- 
cerned, heavy type are the most useful, 
running shoes being carried as a change 
only, rubber soles not being satisfactory in 
hot climates. A fine woollen sock or stocking 
is the most comfortable in both temperate 


and tropical zones. 


Kitchen Utensils 

It is always difficult to arrange a travelling 
kitchen, especially in the limited space of an 
ordinary automobile. The best cooking set 
I have yet found is the Reynolds Aluminum 
set, sold for about $10 through Army Surplus 
in New York. This useful set may be packed 
in a very small pail, and consists of four 
cups, four plates, a tea or coffee pot, three 
good sized cooking pots, two frying pans and 
a pail, all being fitted with handles and 
There however, two dis- 


carriers. are, 


advantages to this set which should be 
mentioned. Aluminum is inclined to become 
hot 


washing up. Secondly, it may become very 


greasy even when water is used for 
hot to hold in the hands, and is often equally 
unpleasant to touch to the lips. It is, 
nevertheless, the best set for the price. The 
stove often proves a problem; fortunately 
this is obviated by the Coleman petrol stove 
in the cylindrical carrying case. Again there 
is a warning that should be noted: leaded 
petrol frequently the 


jet, and in certain districts leaded petrol 


‘auses stoppage in 
only can be obtained, necessitating a bi- 
weekly cleaning of the jet. 
Tents and Car Accommodation 
Tents are hard to stow in a car if they are 
of the 6-foot type with heavy poles. Two 
Army pup tents with extensions on either 


It is customary for oxen in the French Pyrenees 
to wear unusual headgear. 
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The fourth century aqueduct at Nimes, built by the Romans and still in use. 


end are large enough to hold two safari beds 
each, but I have designed, and use, a tent 
which I have called the “Autopup’’. It may 
be used for two, three, or four persons, with 
or without a car, and is made of very light 
sail silk with telescopic aluminum poles, so 
that it weighs less than 11 lb. complete. In 


Europe it is usually possible to sleep in the 
open without tents, but in England tents 
are essential. If the car is large enough it 
only costs about $80 to install a modification 
to the back of the front seat of the car. It 
should be cut at its base and hinged. As the 
moves back and forward on a 


front seat 


One of the lovely avenues which abound in the southern part of France. 
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The Tower of Pisa leans sixteen feet out of the 
perpendicular. It was from the top of this tower that 
Galileo demonstrated the law of motion by drop- 
ping objects of different weights to prove they fell 
with the same speed. 











A strange contrast of modern housing upon ancient 
foundations seen on the Italian Riviera. 
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track, this should be extended so that the 
front seat may move another foot forward 
to allow the back of the front seat to make a 
bed flush with the rear seat. Two people can 
comfortably sleep in sleeping bags on this 
improvised bed. To provide air in the car, 
simple window screens may be fitted to the 
front or rear windows with the expanding 
type of frame. These cost no more than five 
dollars to cut and make, and provide an 
excellent protection against mosquitoes. 
They may even be used while the auto- 
mobile is in motion to keep out wasps and 
other flying insects. 
Car Modifications and Maintenance 

A spotlight mounted forward above the 
driver’s head enables light to be turned into 
the car for map reading at night. A backing- 
up light should be mounted at the rear. If 
the back of the rear seat is hinged so that it 
can be lifted forward to give access to the 
trunk, the need to get out of the car in bad 
An additional 
tank may be mounted in cylindrical form 


weather is obviated. water 
just behind the rear seat, beneath the shelf 
at the back window. Some 25 gallons may be 
carried here, and it is of help in travelling 
through arid regions. In an emergency this 
tank may be used as a supplementary petrol 
tank. If the car to be used is a custom model, 


A street in Tarquinia, founded in the early 
middle ages near the ruined Etruscan town. 





Top row:— 

Camp sites are not 
always chosen for 
beauty. 

Packing the car is an 
acquired art. 


Centre row:— 

An Italian roadside 
restaurant. 

The safari bed in opera- 
tion. 


Left:—Real Neapolitan 
ice-cream in Naples. 


Right:—On the Oberalp 
Pass, Switzerland. 








Hadrian’s Tomb, seen 
across the River Tiber 
at Rome. Hadrian was a 
distinguished militarist 
and a patron of art and 
literature. He visited 
Britain in A.D. 122 
when the defensive wal] 
across the north of 
England bearing his ‘ 
name was built. 





these alterations and additions may be made 
at low cost when the car is on order. It is also 
an advantage to have drawers installed under 
the front and rear seats in the waste space, 
these can be used for cutlery and small 
articles like passports, travellers cheques, 
maps and papers connected with the trip. A 
shelf can also be placed under the dashboard 
at small cost. Other devices may be planned 


There are a few other factors which should 
be mentioned in connection with main- 
tenance. At level water boils at 212 
degrees Fahrenheit, whereas, at 8,000 feet 
water will boil at a much lower temperature. 
I believe the Buick has partially solved the 
difficulty of radiator control at different 
elevations. An adjustment for this purpose 
should be fitted if travel in Mexico, Central 


sea 


to suit personal requirements. 
If there is to be great strain on the 6-volt 







battery due to hot climate travel and the ’ 
frequent use of the air conditioning system, | 
a second battery may be set up in parallel, 
thus doubling the life of the battery. Tires 







with an open patterned tread are recom- 






mended owing to the fact that flint pebbles 





often get lodged in a closely spaced tread 





and if allowed to remain, cause considerable 






damage. Four-ply tires are of little use in 






continental travel; six-ply are a wise invest- 






ment. A roof rack may be necessary. If this 






can be obtained in an alloy or an aluminum, 






roof weight will be kept down. Luggage 
carried thus should be kept as flat as possible 







to avoid a top-heavy condition, which will 






not only reduce the streamline, but will 






increase the petrol consumption, and may 






also become a danger on winding roads. 














Part of the stately and impressive Vatican 
buildings in Rome. 
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Italian scenes 


Through the ruined streets 
of ancient Pompeii, de- 
stroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79. 


hi cé The type of transport used 
¥ ae by the peasants south of 
} . the Pontine Marshes. 
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An intersection in the 
canal system of Venice. 
Note the traffic light above 
the waterway. 











































America, South America or Africa is planned. 
It may also be needed in California when 
crossing some of the higher passes. A careful 
check on the tire pressure should be kept. 
Pressure increases very rapidly with altitude, 
even in cold climes. Suppose at sea level a 
tire’s pressure is about 30 lb. Within a few 
hours the pressure may rise to about 50 Ib. at 
an elevation of only five or six thousand 
feet, and air will have to be removed or the 
tire may explode, perhaps on a dangerous 
curve. The reverse is true on descending; 
the pressure in the tire may fall so rapidly 
that the tire is considered to be flat when it 
only requires a little air. Adjustment to the 
carburettor may also be necessary in rarefied 
air. If the fuel is of a low octane, not only the 
carburettor but the spark as well will need 
alteration. The symptom for this is quite 
alarming as the car suddenly starts jerking 
badly and appears to be receiving dirty gas. 
This is very often not the case and is usually 
due to premature firing, especially if the 
weather is hot. 






The Rhone glacier and névé in the Swiss Alps. 
There has been a marked retreat of the glacier 
in the last half century. 





Baroque architecture on the Swiss side of the 
Italo-Swiss border. The mural on the church 
tower is seventeenth century. 


Further recommendations on care of the 
“ar are frequent greasing, flushing out of the 
radiator to ensure good circulation, and 
changing of the oil at least every 1,500 miles. 
Continental oil is poor and dries rapidly on 
springs causing squeaks and rattles; in the 
engine it thins out quickly. Probably the 
best oil is obtained in Switzerland and North 
America, most other countries having an 
inferior grade. If the car is to be for long near 
a body of salt water, rusting and salt cor- 
rosion may result; when possible the car 
should be given an oil spray as partial 
protection of the body joints. 





Food and Hygiene 
No treatise on camping would be complete 
without a word on diet and hygiene and the 
successful counteracting of the common 


te 


illnesses. Boys adapt themselves easily to 


“we 
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travel and possess considerable stamina for fe 


ed 


difficult living, in a confined space. I try to 
vary the diet by taking one meal a day in a 
restaurant if a suitable one can be found. 
Often it is difficult to adjust the stomach to 
radical changes in diet. Staple foods like 
rice, macaroni, beef, veal, potatoes, whether 
well or badly cooked are usually digestible. 
But there is an ever present danger of 
dysentery and typhoid. It is unwise to eat 






































the skins of fruit in hot climates. Red wine 


appears to counteract excessive oil in food 
and is a good disinfectant. Cognac may be 
used medicinally, and it may also be applied 
externally to cuts or sores. If a condition of 
diarrhoea develops, immediate action should 
be taken. One of the best remedies is starva- 
tion for six to twelve hours, followed by a 
raw egg in brandy. Hot tea may then be 


At top:—Near Gstaad, 
well-known winter resort 
but equally attractive in 
summer. 


The old covered bridge 
across the River Reuss 
at Lucerne. Inside the 
roof are paintings of 
local history and bibli- 
cal scenes. In the back- 
ground is the Collegiate 
Church. 








IF YOUTH WISHES TO TRAVEL 


taken, and is preferable to coffee. If the 
condition is costive, a purgative should be 
taken, followed when effective by an antidote 
like sulphur guanadine to prevent the con- 
dition becoming dysenteric. Atabrin and 
penicillin should be included in the medical 
supplies as these are hard to obtain abroad. 
All water should be boiled and no milk 
should be drunk except in countries like 
Switzerland, Holland, Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States. A good breakfast 
diet consists of porridge, eggs and oranges. 
Other meals, where possible, should consist 
of soups, tinned meat if of American or 
British preparation, cheeses, carrots, pota- 
toes or yams, tomatoes, olives and celery. 
Vegetables may be washed in soap and water 
if proper disinfectant is not available. 
Lettuce is dangerous and is conducive to 
diarrhoea in sub-tropical climates, and fruit 
must always be treated with care and well 
washed in soapy water. 

Arrangements for Shipping a Car Abroad 

At the moment these are most unsatisfac- 
tory. Freight costs are high, although not as 
‘accom- 


high as when a car is travelling 
panied”, that is, at baggage rates. In 
addition to this, nearly all countries demand 
what is called a Carnet de Tourisme or 
Carnet de Passage. In order to obtain this 






























document a Banker’s Guarantee for the 
sum of $2,000 has to be forwarded to the 
American Automobile Association, in the 
‘ase of people residing in North America. 
On this carnet, a car may remain abroad one 
year; if the car does not return, the Bankers’ 
Guarantee is forfeit plus whatever fine may 
be considered necessary. This large deposit, 
in the form of a Banker’s Guarantee, pre- 
vents many people from taking their cars 
abroad, yet it is not always effective in 
preventing black market transactions. As 
well as this carnet, some countries require an 
International Driving Permit which may be 
obtained from one of the automobile clubs 
issuing permits. 

If the car is shipped without its carnet, it 
will, on being disembarked at its port of 
arrival, be placed in bond by the port 
authorities. There it will be held until a 
Banker’s Guarantee, in the currency of the 
country in which the car has arrived, is made 
available. This guarantee is usually based on 
a percentage of the car’s value at time of 
landing, and is assessed by the customs. In 
some countries this guarantee is much 
higher than that required by the A.A.A. 
Another difficulty is that sometimes the 
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The Isle of Marken in the Zuider Zee, a short boat-ride from Amsterdam. 
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Guarantee may only be given by a resident 
of the country in which the car has arrived. 
However, some countries have an arrange- 
ment whereby a sum equivalent to five 
hundred U.S. dollars may be deposited by 
the car owner at the port of landing, which 
sum is held by the treasury till the car is 
withdrawn. For an additional five dollars 
equivalent, a de tourisme will be 
issued by the port officials. If the country to 
which the car is shipped has this facility, it 
is by far the easiest and most satisfactory 
method of obtaining a temporary import 
permit for the vehicle. It will be seen that it 
is a real problem to take a car abroad if the 


carnet 


capital is not available for the needed 
deposits, and that there is a definite opening 
for revision and modification of the existing 
rules and restrictions governing automobile 
movements. 

To travel by automobile is to see many 
parts of the world never touched by a Cooks 
Tour, by autobus, by train, or by aero- 
plane. In few parts of the world is there a 
shortage of petrol for the use of tourists 
in England petrol rationing has now been 
abolished—and it is by far the most com- 
fortable way of travelling in many places. 











In the Netherlands 


Left:—Fishing barge in 
the Zuider Zee. Some 
5,000 of these vessels 


are in use. 


Right: — Traditional 
Dutch costume, multi- 
coloured bodice, skirt 
and apron, and sabots. 


Above: — The cere- 
monial procession in 
Antwerp commemo- 
rating Van Dyck. The 
colourful spectacle 
lasts nearly three hours. 


Left:—Eighteenth cen- 
tury house built against 
the wall of an Amster- 
dam church. 


Right:—Ornate decora- 
tions on tall, narrow, 
seventeenth century 
Amsterdam houses. 
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The adult white whale or Beluga (Delphinapterus leucas) is pure white all over and grows up to 
eighteen feet in length. Those shown were small enough to be towed ashore before being dissected. 


White Whales in The Arctic 


by VEN. DONALD B. MARSH 


Bis SUN SHONE but faintly through 
the smoke-filled sky as we boarded Thomas 
Umaok’s whaleboat all set for the hunt. The 
crew were Thomas Umaok (the only or- 
dained Eskimo in Canada), Felix Neolmaluk, 
Jim Edwards, Neolmaluk’s son and myself. 

We had hardly pulled away from shore 
when Felix got to work arranging the gear 
so that the lines would spin out without 
tangling. He sharpened the harpoon heads 
and bound them in place on the shafts. The 
inverted sealskin, which when inflated served 
as a float, was repaired by the simple method 
of securely tying up the flipper wherein had 
appeared a leak. Taking this painted bag 
and withdrawing the stopper from the centre 
of the stomach, he blew with distended 
cheeks until the skin could grow no larger. 
He then slipped back the wooden stopper 
into the hole, and there the float lay, looking 
like a very puffed-up and satisfied pig. 
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All photos (excepting the first) by the author 


Rifles were next on the list, and soon Felix 
had each one checked over, loaded and laid 
ready for action. Though we were but a mile 
or two from shore by this time, it was never- 
theless time for tea, and Felix busied himself 
with the primus stove. 

We had just finished a meal of dried fish, 
bannock and when Neolmaluk, who 
was steering, shouted out “taima, taima!’’ 
(“there, there!’’). All jumped up in a flash, 
and there, a long way ahead, we could see 


tea 


the pure white patch as the whales slowly 
turned and twisted in the sunshine. Neol- 
maluk steered for the middle of the group, 
while the others stood by the gear. Thomas 
waited by the engine to answer immediately 
any call for slow, full-speed ahead, or re- 
verse. Felix and Jim Edwards each grabbed 
a rifle and stood on the raised platform in 
the bow. Both seemed carved from stone, 
save for the upper portions of their bodies 
















Neolmaluk searches Beaufort Sea for whales. Of extraordinarily keen sight, the Eskimo can 


detect the white flash of a whale on the surface with ease, and from then on seldom loses sight 
of his quarry. 


as they moved from side to side in the motion 
of the boat and in constant search for the 
tell-tale patch of white which marked the 
rolling movement of a whale. 

Immediately ahead a white back rose to 
view and seemed to surge forward; at the 


same instant two rifles were raised and 
sighted. Too late! The whale had gone. 
There it was again. “Bang, bang!”’ went the 


the time it 


breathe, a trace of red marred the white 


rifles, and next came up to 
skin. With a great flip of its grey-edged tail 
(the darkened edge indicating that the whale 
had not yet reached maturity) it dived, and 
a swirling trail of water showed the under- 
sea route of the mammal. The bowsman 


motioned the steersman to follow. Up again, 


and down; another long, 


a flash of white 





long search when nothing was to be seen, not 
the 
whole surface of the sea, for the other whales 


even the slightest movement, across 
had long since departed for parts unknown. 

Forward and aft we searched, scanning 
each foot of water, the boat turning from 
this way to that, until sharp-eyed Felix saw 
a small patch of oil. The whale must have 
been there, and the scanning went on with 
renewed vigour. ““There he is!’ shouted Jim, 
and almost as if the whale heard him it dived. 

We followed close on that swirling wake, 
and were soon twisting and turning, every- 
one’s eyes glued to that spot ahead, until, 
with a great rush and swirl of water just in 
front of the boat, a patch of white appeared. 
The report of the rifles sent echoes across the 
sea; and the great body turned over as the 
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The rifles crack, and a white whale (which can 
be glimpsed behind the bowsman) is wounded 
just before it dives. 


- 


eeds f 
portun 
killed 

the ha 


As the engine races and the boat sp 
with raised harpoon, awaiting an op 
Right:—After the whale has bee 
alongside the boat and secured: her 


shots took effect. In an instant Felix dropped 
his rifle, poised for a moment with the 
swiftly caught-up harpoon in his hand, and 
with a quick thrust plunged it down at the 
white body. 

At last the thrashing of the tail caused 
him to throw overboard the painted sealskin 
float, and in a moment or two it was quietly 
bobbing up and down on the surface of the 
water. We hauled in the line, made sure that 
the whale was dead, and then cast off in 
search of other prey. Hour after hour passed 
and we could spy no more whales; and so, 
with reluctance, we returned to the first kill. 
It was amazing to see how far that white 
float showed in the sea. Drawing it on board 
was a simple matter. It was, however, quite 
a different story when it came to cutting out 
the harpoon head, and tying lines on one 
flipper and the tail, as these were extremely 
slippery. The great body was fully fourteen 
feet long and more than half the length of 
the boat. It seemed impossible for us to haul 
it inboard. A conference was held: should it 
be blown up with the aid of the blower (two 
cylindrical, hollow-cored sticks of wood 


? 


bound together) or hauled aboard whole : 


As the carcass is fully fourteen feet long, both 
head and tail must be severed and the body 
cut up before it is hauled on board. 











boat sp eeds forward the bowsman balances 
7 an op portunity to plunge it into his victim. 
> bow killed by a final bullet it is pulled 
d: here the harpoon head is being removed. 


An inflated whale (its stomach filled with air 
and the hole plugged with a round wooden 
bung) tows with ease, and even three or four 
of them can be hauled by a fairly small boat. 
Eventually it was decided that the carcass 
should be cut into pieces, and to this end 
knives were sharpened. To sever the tail 
from the body was no great task, while the 









The skin and fat are 
gradually flayed loose 
from the carcass and 
drawn, inch by inch, 
over the side of the boat. 


severance of the head was fairly easy with 
the aid of iron hooks and ropes. It simply 
that held the 
whale another used a great butcher knife 


meant while three persons 
and with sure, even strokes slashed through 
skin, flesh and sinew. With one final cut 
between the vertebrae the job was com- 


pleted and the head and tail hauled in. 








The body itself was too huge to drag in- 
board and, indeed, when we tried the boat 
heeled until it had a scant two inches of free- 
board, even though the whale was scarcely 
out of the water. A long cut was then made 
down the underbelly from end to end and the 
fat with the skin and outer skin were flayed 
inch by inch from the carcass itself; then, 
one after the other, they were hauled on 
board. It was all we could do to get the body 
over the gunwale, but finally, with a flop 
that rocked the boat, it landed on top of the 
skin. 

“Putt, putt, putt!’, sang the engine as 
we skipped over the sea on our way home, 
and all the members of the crew except my- 
self chewed on small hunks of muktuk (skin 
of the whale) cut from the edge of the tail. 
Straight for the drying racks steered Thomas 
and soon Susie, his wife, and seemingly num- 
berless women and children gathered to view 
the catch. 

A rope was thrown ashore and caught by 
the onlookers; then, a moment later, the 
head was being drawn in. Soon the tail, the 
flukes, the great skinned carcass and, lastly, 
with many men and women pulling, the vast 
expanse of skin and blubber slipped over the 
side of the boat into the water to be hauled 
up on the sandy beach out of reach of the 
tide. 

Each member of the crew now received 
his share. The owner of the boat naturally 
took the largest, and also distributed to the 
others those portions of the meat, skin, 
blubber and internal organs which fell to 
their lot. These they carried to their tents in 
various craft borrowed for that purpose. 

Thomas, assisted by Susie, hauled up their 


share of the skin onto the grass above high- 


Left, from top to bottom:— 

When the remains of the whale have been 
landed the women, wielding their knives with 
great skill, remove the muktuk (skin) from the fat 


The muktuk is cut up into a series of small 
squares joined at the corners; these are placed 
on a drying-rack for twenty-four hours. 


The skin is next cooked for an hour or two ina 
half-drum of salt water, then laid out to cool and 
stored in a wooden barrel. 


When its cheese-like outer covering has rotted, 
the whaleskin is stretched over a log and 
flensed by the women with their semi-circular 
knives. 





tide mark, and by this time it was dusk, or 
as near dusk as the Arctic night ever gets in 
the latter days of July. Seven o'clock in the 
morning once more saw them both down on 
the beach working at the whale. The muktuk, 
if allowed to remain in the sun, turns poi- 
sonous; and neither was unmindful of the 
death which had already resulted that spring 
for one who had eaten some skin that was 
tainted. 

The flesh was stripped from the bones by 
Thomas while Susie, expertly wielding her 
woman’s knife, carved off huge slices, up to 
twenty inches across and but a scant half- 
inch thick, from the great masses of deep, 
rich, black-brown meat. These large wafers 
she laid on a rack to dry as quickly as possi- 
ble in the warm sunshine where, besides the 
warmth of the sun, the meat received visi- 
tations from colonies of blue flies until the 
surface was too hard for them to devour. 

The muktuk is very nice to eat without 
being cooked. It is impossible to describe the 
taste, though it much resembles, when 
cooked, the white of a hard-boiled egg. When 
raw the cork-like skin is tough and takes a 
lot of chewing, but this, of course, means 
nothing to an Eskimo with his powerful 
jaws and teeth. 

Cutting the muktuk into squares, Susie put 
it into a half-drum of salt water which she 
brought to the boil over a fire of driftwood. 
After each lot had cooked for an hour or so 
it was removed and laid out to cool. When 
stored in wooden or steel barrels the blubber 
or fat on the inner side renders down and 
‘pickles’ and ripens the skin, making good 
winter food for both Eskimos and dogs. 

The stomach of the whale is very carefully 
turned inside out and washed, pains being 
taken to ensure that all fleshy parts are re- 


Right, from top to bottom:— 

When scraped clear of their outer coating the 
skins are dried and used for boot soles, mats, 
boat covers (as here) and as waterproof material 
for a variety of other purposes. 


Susie changes over a partly dried ‘sheet’ of 
sun-cured whale meat. Though rather strong, 
this has a not unpleasant flavour and is eaten 
by both men and dogs. 


Thomas, Susie’s husband, sharpens his knives 
preparatory to cutting up the bones. The rich, 
black meat having been removed, these will 
serve as dog-food. 
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moved. When inflated it has the appearance 
of a great pistol or a portion of a set of bag- 
pipes. When cured it serves as a container 
for many articles, such as berries, oil, muktuk 
and other kinds of food. 

Susie moved from rack to rack all through 
that day and the succeeding ones, turning 
and adjusting the great slabs of drying meat 
until they were as hard as iron. Such iron 
rations serve well in the winter as dog food, 
or can be pared with a knife and eaten with 
relish, but in small quantities, by the Eski- 
mos themselves. 

Not all the blubber is used for preserved 
muktuk; some may be left on the thick, white 
outer skin and dried so that it can be pared 
off with a knife to form a delicacy. 

Eskimos who live in areas where there are 
caribou use the skins of these animals for 
making bags, boots and a thousand and one 
other objects. Similarly, the seal-hunters use 
sealskin, while the Eskimos in the area 
around Tuktoyaktuk (Port Brabant) do the 
same with the skin of the white whale. 

When the thick layer of fat has been re- 
moved the whaleskin is laid out in the sun 
so that the outer cheesy covering rots. The 
women then cut this off with their knives, 
wash the skin, dry it on a rack, or peg it taut 
on the ground to dry. The yellow parchment, 
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No box of chocolates could produce a more 
appreciative smile than these few slices of 
boiled and preserved muktuk. 


when dried, has a variety of uses: it is ex- 
cellent for boot soles, makes good bags, at 
one time provided kayak covers, is used as a 
mat, or a covering for boats, and, in short, 
serves as a fine waterproof material for many 
purposes. 

Nothing is wasted, for the bones upon 
which shreds of meat remain serve as food 
for the dogs, and no one, I am sure, can excel 
an Eskimo dog (particularly if it is hungry) 
at picking a bone. The head is often given to 
the dogs as a tidbit, and if there are any of the 
old ice-houses left, built vears before, some 
of the meat and blubber may be placed in- 
side them for use in the winter, when they 
will emerge from their frozen state in perfect 
freshness. 

So the white whale serves in the economy 
of the North. It forms a great reservoir of 
food and energy for men and dogs for the 
long Arctic winter, and provides a delicacy 
for every one of the several hundreds of 
Eskimos who assemble at Whitefish Station 
on the Arctic coast for the annual hunt each 
spring. This hunt is for them both business 
and sport, and provides a happy time to 
which they look forward vear after year. 


The stomach of the white whale forms a useful, 
though bulky, bag for carrying either liquids or 
solids. 
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ANIMAL SERIES—Part II 
Photographs and Notes by W. V. CRICH 


FAWN OF THE WHITE-TAILED DEER — Odocoileus Virginianus 


Au who have flushed deer suddenly from their mossy beds will agree that the White-tailed Deer is 
appropriately named. The tail comes up at every leap, flashing a vivid white signal. The purpose of this 
signal is debatable. Perhaps it is a signal to enable the young dappled fawn to follow its mother more easily. 
Or again, it may be to confuse the aim of the hunter. First a flash of white and then the deer appears to 
melt into its environment, only to be followed by another flash at some other place. 

The young fawns are born in May and June and twins are quite common. The fawns are a dull rusty 
brown marked with a series of large white spots which are visible for several months. This coloration 
resembles very closely the brown of the forest floor speckled by spots of leaf-filtered sunlight. This scheme 
of camouflage is quite an effective protection to the young as it lies on its bed of fern. Fawns are friendly 
little creatures and quite unsuspicious of people for some time after birth. 

Every year the daily press publishes photographs of fawns that have been picked up, apparently 
deserted by their mothers. This is not the case, and the mother is better able to take care of her offspring 
than any human foster mother. Fawns are beatiful and appealing; but, being wild animals, they should be 
left in their native habitat. 





THE COMMON SKUNK 


(Mephitis mephitis) (Lat. mephitis a nc~ious exhalation from the earth 


THe common skunk is too well known to need any description. Its unpopularity is due to its 
possession of a scent sac of evil smelling fluid which it can discharge with extreme accuracy when- 


ever it is disturbed. 

The skunk is widely distributed from coast to coast and from Hudson Bay and Great 
Slave Lake southward as far as Guatemala. 

Skunks are very fond of a proximity to the dwellings of man. They are the farmer’s friends, 


and destroy insects and rodents injurious to his crops. They eat huge quantities of grasshoppers 
and crickets. Unfortunately they also like chicken and eggs, but can you blame them for taking 
the odd chicken when this is the only pay they receive for destroying mice and rats? Young skunks 
are easily tamed and make affectionate pets. They are much more interesting and intelligent than 
the common cat. A slight surgical operation will remove the scent sac. 


One of the most thrilling sights of the woods is to see a family of skunks out for a walk. 
Papa leads, followed by from four to ten baby skunks while mama brings up the rear. I tried to 











photograph just such a happy family, once, but mama and the babies did a right about turn and 
papa kept right on his way going straight for me and the camera. No matter what I did, he was 
always between me and the rest of the family, until they were lost in the woods. Then he scurried 
away by a circuitous route to join them. 


One day, however, I was more fortunate—or was I? Anyhow, I found three unattended 
babies. They were dispersed too far apart for a photograph, but I managed finally to herd the three 
of them between the buttressed roots of a pine tree. By this time they were slightly annoyed, and 
stamped their feet on the ground. I thought they were much too young to have their protective 
glands developed, and didn’t heed the signal. The slightly elevated tail was now raised and 
drooping like a beautiful plume. It was the danger signal, conspicuous and unmistakable. I thought 
they were bluffing. They weren't! As the flash gun went off, they turned in unison with their plume- 
like tails towards me. I was just about to take another shot, but they shot first. My glasses were 
down on my nose and I was looking over them. The fluid, in a fine jet, hit me in the eye, before I 
could even close my eyelids—what marksmen! A bull's eye the first shot! The pain in my eye was 
terrific. Half blinded, I went to the nearest farmhouse for water to bathe my eye. I was politely but 
firmly told to remain outside and the water would be brought to me. The sting soon disappeared 
from my eye with the application of water, and I departed, much wiser as to the habits of young 


skunks. 


























Above:—Recently urbanized In- 
dians occupy the one-roomed 
adobe houses on this com- 
paratively new — and uniquely 
good — automobile road just out- 
side Sucre. The eucalyptus, well 
acclimatized and growing rapid- 
ly, is the only large tree of the 
region. 


Left:-—A street in Sucre with 
cobbles, paving and buildings 
dating from the Colonial period. 
Although the air temperature is 
mild, the sun can be blistering, 
so that people and burros alike 
seek the shade. 


Top, right:—Sucre, as viewed 
from the hills to the east. 


Julien Bryan 


by H. B. HAWTHORN 


, o Quecuva today is a peasant 
farmer, a peon, a trader or day labourer. He 
lives in small communities of a few houses, 
thatched with straw and walled with mud 
and stone. A group of these one-roomed 
dwellings is often built around a patio, with 
attached corrals to hold the stock. Tools, 
wooden digging-sticks and forks, and 
large jars stand outside the door, and a hive- 
shaped oven is built nearby. Food is stored 
inside the houses, in which the families, one 
to each, sleep and eat. The staple dish is a 
grain porridge; the bed is a sheepskin on the 
floor. 

Those who know the Quechua well stress 
their honesty and hospitality. To those who 


meet them but casually, as we did during a 





The Quechua Indians Near 
Sucre, Bolivia 





All photos by the author except where otherwise credited 


six-month stay in Sucre in 1941-42, they 
seem excessively shy, and we noticed a 
taciturnity, which was probably a protective 
necessity, in their contacts with all whites. 
An index to their character may come from 
their songs, which dwell on suffering, the 
memory of friends, and love. 

As with most American Indian groups, a 
number of physical types exist among them 
and suggest a multiple racial origin. They 
are generally short and light, but taller and 
heavier where nutrition has been adequate. 
Much the effects of 
altitude on the physique of the Indians of 
the Altiplano, but to the superficial glance 
such supposedly typical characteristics as 


has been written on 


great chest development and the like are not 
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apparent, and are certainly not obvious 
features of those live in the 
altitudes around Sucre (8,500 feet). 

These people, who form about one-third of 


who lower 


Bolivia’s population (1), are the descendants 
of provincial subjects of the Inca, whose 
language, Quechua, 
medium of government over the Andean 


was imposed as a 
peoples from Chile to Ecuador. Its use was 
continued by the Spaniards, and it has 
spread continuously since the conquest. 
Sucre, the former capital of Bolivia, situated 
on the slopes of the Eastern Cordillera at an 
attractive altitude conveniently near the 
silver mines of Potosi, was a governmental 
centre under the Spaniards, under the Inca, 
and under the Charcas Indians before that. 

There been a revision of 
opinion on the exact nature of society under 
the Inca. Garcilaso de la Vega, 
mother was an Inca princess, was long re- 
garded as the best commentator on the 
government and religion of the empire, yet 


has recent 


whose 


(1) It is not possible to obtain exact figures. The 1930 census, 
which listed Indians but did not separate Quechua, Aymara, 
Guarani and others, gave the number of Indians as about 
1,800,000 (out of a total population of about 3,500,000). Of 
these, perhaps 1,000,000 are Quechua 








it appears certain that nostalgia or a desire 
to impress were responsible for his des- 
criptions of many things he could not have 
known. Consequently, following Garcilaso, 
the empire was generally believed to have 
been blessed with a government of Utopian 
leanings, deep wisdom and broad humanity. 
With the findings of recent archaeology and 
history, however, this picture now becomes 
one rather of enlightened self-interest (2). 
Land was owned by the Inca, its use being 
granted to the subjects. The individual 
owned his house and movable property. In 
return for heavy tribute and an amount of 
the 
and 


labour determined solely by Ineca’s 


decision, he was protected insured 
against deprivation and want. A good road 
system and postal service were maintained, 
and irrigation was supplied to large areas. 

With the conquest by Spain, it has been 
said that the Indians “exchanged a despot- 
ism of predictable demands and justice for 
another of limitless demands and justice re- 
served to their oppressors” (3). Their labour 
was made available to the conquerors by 
means of the institutions of the repartimiento 
(division), the encomienda (placing in ward- 
ship), and reduccién (consolidation into 
towns). These resulted in the location of the 
Indians near mines, in small towns and on 
the outskirts of cities, and on the estates 
granted to the Spaniards by the Crown. A 
process of cultural and racial mixture was 
begun which throughout Peru and Bolivia 
has resulted in the creation of several million 
individuals whose culture belongs to the 
New World yet is not Indian. They are the 
cholos, to use the local word. The process of 
transformation of Indian to cholo still goes 
on, although there remain millions of 
Indians speaking Quechua, Aymara or other 
languages and holding to their distinctive 
cultures. 

Bolivian independence introduced the 
Napoleonic Civil Code, which affirmed the 
equality of all before the law and altered the 
legal basis of colonial serfdom. In few areas, 
however, the take 
advantage of the provisions of the new laws. 
It has often been pointed out that the very 


were Indians able to 


2) The fullest summaries of present knowledge are given in 
the Smithsonian Institution's admirable Handbook of South 
American Indians. 


(3) Handbook of South American Indians; Vol. IT, p. 273. 





THE QUECHUA INDIANS NEAR SUCRE, BOLIVIA 


fiction of equality combined with illiteracy 
to speed the dispossession of the Indians. 
Where they live in large numbers around 
Sucre they are colonos (peons) on a finca 
(large farm or ranch). In return for the use 
of their small plots they sow, cultivate and 
harvest for the owner, weave for him and 
transport his goods. They may also be 
required to contribute garden produce, 
firewood, milk, butter or cheese, eggs and 
chickens. The contributions are free; the 
labour is paid for by a small wage—twenty 
or thirty centimos daily, the price of a 
cigarette. As this is the only labour gen- 
erally available, and there is little mechan- 
ization of agriculture, a finca is largely valued 
according to the number and quality of its 
resident Indians. 

The relatively independent Quechua who 
lives in a community outside the finca is 
freed from tribute to the Inca or to the 
Crown, freed, today, from the tribute of 
work for the mails which he once owed to the 
Republic; but he must still pay taxes and, 
in times of national necessity, can be con- 
scripted into military service. In order to 
earn money for marriage and for the fes- 
tivities and religious ceremonies which fill 
his vear he can work as a day labourer in the 
city, where a month’s work will furnish 
enough to procure a small-scale feast. 

Dress is distinctive of the various regions 
in which the Quechua live, a single com- 
munity sometimes developing its own styles, 


A mixed flock of 
sheep and goats 
being herded by a 
child. The sheep of 
the Bolivian Alti- 
plano are wiry ani- 
mals with a hairy 
fleece excellently 
suited to hand- 
weaving 








particularly of hats. Around Sucre broad, 
soft, grey felts and hard, black, leather 
helmets modelled on conquistador lines are 
worn; in other places women wear grey 
derbies, and also white stovepipe hats. The 
poncho, the closely woven all-purpose cov- 
ering of admirable utility, has changed little 
since Inca times. The man’s sleeveless tunic 
has shortened slightly with the adoption of 
trousers. All these garments are commonly 
hand-woven and, until recently, patterned 
with the natural colours of the white, black 
and brown wools of the sheep, llamas and 
alpacas, or dyed with vegetable and earth 
dyes of the locality. Their plain beauty has 
made them highly salable to tourists, the 
quick turnover resulting in some change in 
quality. 

The woman wears a full skirt, often a 
number of them, the edge of each showing 
and revealing its colour. The feet are pro- 
tected by sandals, of an ancient form but 
commonly soled with a piece of rubber tire. 

In the villages around Sucre, and wherever 
the two groups meet, there is hostility and 
separation between the cholo and the Indian, 
its cause being the position of the cholo in 
the local economy and government. He is the 
middleman who buys and sells the Indian's 
produce and supplies, the tax-gatherer and 
petty official, or the policeman. In any 
locality, therefore, there is maintained a 
sharp distinction between cholo and Quechua 


dress, although this distinction can vary 
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from region to region and the two patterns 
It 


Indian who for some reason has worn cholo 


even become reversed. is said that an 
clothing in town must be careful to take off 


his city clothes before returning to his 


community. 
A wooden plough drawn by oxen, both 
introduced by the Spaniards, tills his 


fields, which are cultivated with digging- 
sticks. The incessant search for firewood, the 
continued use of marginal hillside plots, the 
current neglect of terracing and irrigation, 
have resulted in widespread erosion. The 
flocks of sheep and goats, and some wild 
rodents, graze everywhere, while the over- 
flow from heavy rainstorms continually cuts 
through the soil-covering to expose the 
underlying rocks. 

Crops differ according to altitude. Pota- 
toes, of which there is a large number of 
varieties, grow well in the highest valleys. 
Barley and quinoa flourish on the Altiplano, 
which is often brilliant with their ripening 
colours. At lower altitudes, on the eastward 
slopes of the mountains, the maize-beans- 
squash group forms the mainstay of life, as 
of many agricultural Indians throughout 
North and Central America. Tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes and chili (a noticeable ingre- 
dient of Quechua dishes) eke out the diet in 
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A field near Sucre; as 
the man ploughs the 
woman sows in his 
furrow. Both wooden 
plough and oxen were 
Spanish introductions, 
the flourishing agricul. 
ture of Inca and pre- 
Inca days having been 
maintained without 
either. Neglect of ter- 
racing and irrigation 
has resulted in wide- 
spread erosion, such as 
that seen in the left 
foreground. 


these sub-mountainous levels. Lower yet 
grow avocados and coca. 

The food grown in any locality is sup- 
plemented by trading. From Inca times, 


undertaken by 





long voyages have been 
traders who carry salt, potatoes, corn and 
other supplies in a multiple scheme of 
exchange, with journeys extending up to 
hundreds of miles and lasting many months. 
Some take up trading as an occupation, and 
as pedlars of needed goods maintain them- 
selves for years far from their homes, oper- 
ating on a minute profit, their reward being 
fulfilment of the desire to travel. Such 
traders also carry news into isolated com- 
munities, and help to bring about some 
approach to a common Indianhood for the 
Quechua. 

Markets, held once a week in many towns, 
are a centre of Indian life throughout the 
Andean uplands. The cultivator brings his 
garden produce, the woman her weaving, or 
the firewood she has collected. The amounts 
and their value seem incredibly small. They 
buy the few iron goods that are used, and, 
increasingly today, the rayon cloth which is 
replacing the hand-woven blouse for the 
women. The buyer and seller deal equitably 
with each other in the fashion usual among 
them, bargaining quietly; at the end of the 








Above:—Over-grazing has trimmed away the vegetation and the rivers are yellow with eroded 
soil, while the only attempts at restoring forest cover are evidenced in occasional eucalyptus groves. 


Below:—A Quechua community ploughing-bee. The fields of old people and community leaders 
are given priority. 





herd. The alpaca, which is not used for 
transport, vields its well-known wool, and is 
shorn frequently. The community possesses, 
in addition to these animals, dogs of fanatical 
ill-will towards the stranger. 

Guinea-pigs are bred, and end their lives 
in the kitchen, as under the Inca. Sheep, 
introduced by the Spaniards, have spread 
widely through the Andean 
Meeting a flock of sheep, a minute child and 
a large dog on a rock-covered, windswept 


settlements. 


slope far from anywhere, one wonders which 
is in charge. The young shepherd, like his 
elders, has two meals a day. To sustain him 
he carries a little pouch of roasted or 
parched corn, the food of travellers. 

The usual community comprises a number 
of extended families. As in the case of its 
ceremonial and religious life, its government 
has been altered and regulated by four 
Bolivian 





hundred years of Spanish and 
Distinctive black leather helmets, modelled on 
conquistador Jines. are worn by these Quechua 
Indians from a small village near Sucre. 


domination. Leadership is often exercised 
by the alcalde, legally responsible to the 
government, and the curaca, or respected 
elder of the community. The alcalde and his 
assistants, responsible with the curaca for 


exchange the buyer asks for the yapa, or 


little extra, which is always granted. 
The llama, which flourishes best in alti- 


maintenance of law and morality, carry 
silver-mounted batons, staffs of their office, 
and wear two ponchos in place of the usual 


tudes higher than that of Sucre, furnishes 


one. The alcalde or the curaca must also 


transport while alive, and meat and wool collect taxes and organize the work of the 


when killed, to the Indian who can possess a community on the government roads. Gov- 





A team of burros 
carrying grain from 

a finca (or ranch) to 
market; the sacks are 
hand-woven in iden- i 
tifying designs. 
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The doorway of a 
Quechua adobe hut 
near Sucre. The 
wooden fork and 
water-jar indicate 
the material level of 
Indian life. 


ernment within the community is said to 
operate smoothly and justly; it is only when 
a conflict with the outside world brings the 
Quechua before outside authority that he 
fails to comprehend the settlement or to ac- 
cept it as equitable. 

For all his self-sufficiency and distrust of 
the city, the Quechua enters into its life in a 
number of ways, and all of these have their 
effect in transforming him from Indian to 
cholo; he enters into the city as a household 
servant, day labourer, trader, drover, carrier 
and soldier and, when living nearby, in order 
to attend religious services. As he becomes 
“detribalized” he learns Spanish, alters his 
dress, and, with city residence, changes his 
life and its values completely. 

The institution of ponguaje used to be 
foremost in forcing this contact with the 
city. Part of the rent of the tenant’s land 
was paid in household service, by a pongo, 
or man-of-all-work. Those children who came 
into the city to work in the household of the 
landlord soon learnt to fit into city life, and 
some of them chose to remain (4). 

There is no sharp racial barrier in Bolivia 
to prevent this creation of new citizens. 
Prejudices abound, but they are those of 
culture, and the blanco who despises the 
cholo, and the cholo who despises the indio 


4) An important social change was initiated by the First 
Bolivian Indian Congress, whose 1,400 delegates met in La Paz 
in 1945. The Congress called for, and a Presidential decree 
concurred with, the abolition of ponguaje and all other forms 
of forced labour 


may each possess more strains of Indian 
ancestry than some of those who speak no 
language but Quechua. Consequently the 
servant or the soldier who develops an 
unwillingness to return to the stark and 
defenceless existence of his family can settle 


A yeung Quechua boy tramping into Sucre, 
where he will work as a day labourer to earn 
some money for a community feast. 
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Many Indians make a special trip into town 
for the Palm Sunday services. 


in one of the adobe huts on the outskirts of a 
city and be a cholo forthwith. 

A common occupation for such a person is 
that of policeman. He never wears Indian 
dress again, and his violent treatment of 
those confused Quechua who break city 
ordinances shows only inverted signs of any 
connection with his old society. 

In conversations on the national character, 
Bolivians inevitably mention the effect this 
assimilation of the various Indian groups 
has had on the nation. “From the Quechua”, 
they say in Sucre, “we get our mild and 
easy-going manners, our soft speech, and our 
lack of ambition.” 

It is just possible that because of the 
generations during which each child was 
reared by an Indian or half-Indian nurse, 
and because of the long period during which 
all the economic life of the country was 
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adapted to the Indians’ skills and character, 
there are traces of the effects they mention. 
These supposed effects are offered by many 
as complete explanations for the striking 
regional differences of Bolivia, differences 
obviously based to a large extent on geo- 
graphical and economic facts, on material 
inequalities, on political centralization and 
the loose relationship of the outlying prov- 
inces to the capital. Yet the people of 
Sucre, Santa Cruz and Cochabamba say: 
“Those of La Paz, unlike us, are a com- 
mercial people without intellectual integests. 
The Aymara influence has done this to 
them, just as it has made them rougher, 
coarser and braver.” 

It is not easy to foretell the future of cul- 
tural and racial amalgamation in Bolivia, 
beyond stating that it will proceed further 
yet. Many national writers of the recent past, 
most of whom have lived in Europe more 
than in Bolivia, have decried the crossing, 
and have seen a future darkened with trouble. 
Notable pioneers in opposing that view were 
the interesting Tamayos, father and son; the 
latter was half-Indian, with as extensive an 
education as the best universities of Europe 
afforded, a noted member of the National 
Legislative Assembly and once elected 
President by popular vote. Deprecating the 
Spanish contribution to their culture, they 
extolled that of the Indian, and saw good 
inevitably coming to Bolivia when the 
Indian heritage finally overwhelmed the 
other. In between these groups, both of them 
maintaining unprovable theses, is another 
group which recognizes that Bolivia’s in- 
heritance is mixed, and neither laments nor 
rejoices over the fact. These people know 
that their art and economy, physique and 
personality, derive from both indigenous 
and immigrant sources; they are determined 
to aid in building up this new culture on its 
own foundations. Several government de- 
partments are engaged in this task, with a 
program, as yet mostly on paper, for a full 
system of national education and welfare 
services that will include the rural Indian 
and strengthen Bolivia by extending actual 
citizenship to this half of her residents. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 

Hugh L. Keenleyside was born in Toronto, 
grew up in Vancouver, and received degrees 
from the University of British Columbia and 
Clark University. Dr. Keenleyside has held 
many appointments in the Canadian Govern- 
ment service; since relinquishing his position 
as Ambassador to Mexico in 1947 he has 
been Deputy Minister of Resources and 
Development and Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories. In 1949 Dr. Keenley- 
side headed the Canadian delegation to the 
first United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, held at Lake Success. In April 
this year he was invited to head the United 
Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to 
Bolivia, and he is now in that country. Dr. 
Keenleyside’s article ““The Forests of Can- 
ada’ in this issue is based on _ the 
MeMillan Lecture which he delivered at the 
University of British Columbia in Febru- 


ary last. 


C. P. M. Robertson-Fortay interrupted a 
teaching career to take a course at McGill 
University which he has recently completed. 
Later in the year he will resume teaching, in 


ry 
Toronto. 


The Rt. Rev. Donald B. Marsh came to 
Canada from England in 1922 and attended 
Emmanuel College in Saskatoon. After 
graduation he went immediately to the 
north country and he liked it and its people 
so much that he spent nearly twenty-two 
vears in the Arctic. This year he was elected 
Anglican Bishop of the Arctic, with a diocese 
of more than two million square miles. 
Bishop Marsh has written and illustrated 
many articles about the north which he 
knows so well and the Eskimos whose 
language he speaks fluently. In the old days 
his travel was mostly by dog-team and canoe 


Vv 


but now, with his headquarters in Toronto, 
his travel is by aeroplane and ship. 
* 7 + 

H. B. Hawthorn was born in New Zealand. 
He studied at the University of New 
Zealand, the University of Hawaii (where he 
specialized in the anthropology of — the 
Pacific), and at Yale University. From Yale, 
Professor Hawthorn and his wife, who is 
also an anthropologist, went to Bolivia to 
make a community study of Sucre, where 
they resided for six months and travelled 
through adjoining countries. Since 1947 Dr. 
Hawthorn has been professor of anthropology 
at the University of British Columbia. Dr. 
Hawthorn has written on culture changes in 
the Maori and other Pacific groups as well as 
on his Bolivian studies. His present interests 
are in the anthropology of the American 
northwest coast. 

7 7 * 
Unesco Seminar in Canada 

This year, the first U.N.E.S.C.O. inter- 
national educational seminar to be held in 
Canada will open in July at Macdonald 
College, Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue. Its theme is 
“The teaching of geography as a means for 
developing international understanding”. 
Geography was recognized by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to be one of the most im- 
portant fields in which to develop inter- 
national understanding because geography 
teaches about the world, other lands and 
peoples, and the organization of space in 
which these peoples live. Well-taught geo- 
graphy can explain to children that they 
belong to a world community and that this 
role confers upon them responsibilities and 
duties. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. has been experimenting, 
since 1947, with the special form of study 
meetings known as “seminars” and has 
organized them in France, England, the 
United States, Belgium and Austria. Teach- 


ers are invited to these seminars not as 
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CASTIN 


THE MANOTR SAINT HOTEL 


Nestling in the mountains just nine miles north of Quebec City, Lac Beauport mirrors the surrounding pine 
and spruce-clad hills. 

Overlooking lake and mountain, fanned by cooling winds, lies Manoir Saint Castin, famous ski-ing retreat 
and summer resort 

A wide nine-mile highway winds its beautiful course from ancient Quebec to climb one thousand feet to the 
Manoir where all the comforts of the modern luxurious hotel await you. 

Here in peaceful forest setting lies contentment the spring-fed lake invites the swimmer and the canoeist; 
the surrounding hills challenge the would-be hiker; bicycles are at hand for the wanderer; three golf links are 
within twenty minutes drive of the hotel. 


For reservations and further information, write the management, Manoir Saint Castin, 
Lac Beauport, Province of Quebec, Canada. 


P. PLAMONDON, President. 





FRANK GRANTHAM, Manager. L. 








delegates representing an institution with a 


particular point of view but rather as 


practical people who come to pool their 


ideas and resources for the solution of a 
common problem. This year, seventy re- 
presentatives from forty-six countries will 
join the seminar and will spend six weeks in 
an international community exchanging 
ideas and discussing methods in informal 
study groups. Primary consideration in the 
program will be given to teaching problems 
and methods, to the education and training 
of geography teachers and to the study of 
practical techniques to be applied in the 
class-room. In order to illustrate the differ- 
ences in teaching methods U.N.E.S.C.O. has 
gathered together from the countries repre- 
sented a wide variety of text books, refer- 
ence works, atlases and teaching aids used 
in their respective public schools and high 
schools. 

Participants will also have the oppor- 


tunity to learn about the work and aims of 


the U.N.E.S.C.O., to study the findings of 
the previous seminars, and to examine the 
cultural and educational books published by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Later, the results of this geographical 
seminar will be published in the form of 


monographs, studies and _ bibliographies. 
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